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On another page will be found an extract from 
Whitaker’s Almanack showing the salaries of the 
officers of the Board. The travelling inspectors who 
have superseded veterinary surgeons in tracing out 
the origin and spread of contagious disease amongst 


animals are not badly paid. Their salary runs on 


whether they are employed or not, and travelling 


.expenses include rail, carriage and hotel expenses. 


A very much more important position is that of 
Portal Inspector. These places are relegated to 
veterinary surgeons, whose duty it is to examine 
foreign animals and prevent the introduction of 


disease. These men were paid salaries, but as im- 


ports were stopped their work decreased, and they 
were put on to daily wages when employed. This is 
perhaps only fair, but it is difficult to see why a 
similar economy is not practised with the travelling 
inspectors. What we desire to protest against is not 
the limitation of pay to working days but the ridicu- 
lous sum offered professional men for their services 
and the danger to the country which results. We 
have heard of men examining 200 head of cattle in 
half-an-hour—of others passing 4000 sheep in one 
day. These animals are rushed through, sometimes 
to meet the want of shippers and sometimes to 
enable an inspector to get through his work at all. 
For the day of eight hours he is paid one guinea by 
the Board. Of course the work is badly done, and 
disease escapes notice in the hurry. Sheep from 
South America escape detection whilst suffering 
from scab, and the Local Authorities have to pay 
other inspectors to see the disease eradicated in the 
districts to which the infected sheep are taken. An 
ordinary decent remuneration would enable an in- 
Spector to take more time, and the country would 
find its portal inspection a more real safeguard 
against imported disease. 

A correspondent this week tells us the veterinary 
practitioner is engaged in a very lucrative business 
with swine-fever in some parts of the country. He 
18 engaged in “washing tripe” for the Board of 
Agriculture, In other words his sole duty consists in re- 
moving the viscera from dead pigs, washing them and 
forwarding them to the Board for examination and 


diagnosis. Such business deserves to be well paid 
for it certainly is unaccompanied by any redeeming 
features of skill or interest. It might be done by a 
policeman or even a travelling inspector. It is be- 
coming an urgent question whether the time has 
not arrived when the veterinarian should decline to 
be made a tool of for others’ profit. Whether it 
might not be well to leave all the work of the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act to the travelling 
inspectors. Three months loss of fees would only 
affect a few practitioners, and the lesson to the 
Board would be effective. Mr. Worsley’s suggestion 
that the Veterinary Medical Associations should 
take this matter up is timely. If we remain inactive 
now we shall regret it for all time. 


Cruetty’’ Costs. 


We publish a report of a case of “cruelty” im 
which the charge was dismissed and costs allowed by 
the magistrates against the Society. How is it that 
this course is so seldom adopted? When a private 
person is unsuccessful at law he is saddled with costs. 
When a private society is unsuccessful it should 
receive the same measure as an individual. There 
are of course a few cases in which the guilt of the 
defendant is so nearly proved, or in which only the 
benefit of a doubt saves him from punishment, that 
justice is served by not forcing the R.8.P.C.A. to 
pay costs. But putting aside these cases in which 
defendant deserves all the trouble and cost he is put 
to, there are hundreds in which acquittal is clear and 
unqualified. The defendant is not guilty of any 
offence but to establish this he has employed a 
solicitor and a veterinary surgeon, he has had to 
attend for perhaps half a day with three or four 
witnesses. He is put to a cost of five or six pounds 
to prove his innocence, and to show that this Society 
prosecuting with subscribed funds has acted in 
ignorance. Without this expenditure the man might 
be sent to prison. Why should he thus be perse- 
cuted? Is there not something radically wrong 
when an owner of horses, from an accident, may be 
put in the dilemma of going to prison or spending 
five pounds—at the option of a private and irrespons- 
ible officer who knows that not in one case out of fifty 
will he be saddled with costs under any circumstance. 
This little game of ‘‘ heads I win, tails you lose” 
should be discouraged by magistrates. Common 
justice should be shown even to horse-owners. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES 


ULCERATION OF THE INTESTINES. . 
By Brown, M.R.C.V.S., Beighton. 


The following case came under my observation 
some short time ago, and as yet, I can attribute no 
satisfactory cause to account for the result revealed 
on post-mortem examination, In the course of 
business our attention was directed to an aged bay 
cart mare, which our informant stated was purging 
and off her feed. 

We proceeded to examine her and found pulse 56, 
full and strong, temperature 103, respiration slightly 
increased, mucous membranes presenting a “livery” 
appearance, disinclined to eat, purging, the evacua- 
tions being of a yellow, liquid, and offensive character. 
Treatment consisted in the administration of the 
usual agents, in cases of this description, preceded by 
the exhibition of a laxative. 

The mare continued under our care during the 
following ten days, during which the symptoms above 
enumerated obtained, together with rapid emaciation. 
Finally, on the tenth day it was decided —as she con- 
tinued to grow weaker and showed no signs of re- 
covery—to shoot her ; this accomplished, we proceeded 
to make a post-mortem, with the following results. 

Thorax :—Practically normal, apart from an ane- 
mic appearance. 

Abdomen :—Incision into the cavity released a 
quantity of straw-coloured fluid. Liver, abnormal in 
size, in colour and consistence, much enlarged, soft 
and friable. 

Examination of the intestines revealed a remarkable 
state of affairs, externally presenting circumscribed, 
slightly congested areas, and on incision—ulcerated 
patches which varied in size from a florin to that of 
a four shilling piece were found scattered over the 
greater part of the inner surface of the colon. The 
said ulcers presented inflamed, irregular edges, they 
were more or less circular, discrete, and involved the 
mucous, sub-mucous, and muscular coats, but no- 
where, so far as we could detect, was the peritoneal 
coat involved, and apart from a narrow circle of in- 
flammation surrounding the edge of the ulcer, the 
bowel presented a normal aspect. Examination of 
the symptoms in the light of post-mortem appear- 
ances appear rather opposite to what we should 
naturally anticipate in such conditions. For instance : 
during the whole period intervening between the 
commencement and termination of her illness, not 
the slightest indication of intestinal irritation, indi- 
cated by pain, was evinced; neither did the pulse 
approach the character we should expect, remaining 
as remarked, strong and full during the whole period. 
A brief glance over the circumstances capable of pro- 
ducing the afore mentioned results leads me, as pre- 
viously stated, to no satisfactory conclusion. Certainly 
I can conceive the ulceration to be the result of some 
powerful irritant, and this seems the only ground on 
which our conclusions can be based, but here we are 
obliged to pause and consider the admitted causes of 
this condition. 


For instance :—Irritation resulting from the ad- 
ministration of drugs, also the effects of coarse, irri- 
tating food, constipation, worms, circumscribed muco- 
enteritis followed by sloughing, or the earlier con- 
ditions terminating in dysentery, have all been 
charged with the production of this result. Not one 
of the above mentioned causes can be said to satis- 
factorily indicate the origin of, the ulceration in this 
case, for the following reasons :— 

Firstly.—It seems to me impossible that an irri- 
tant of any kind (sufficiently active to produce this 
result) could be administered, either wilfully or along 
with the food and water, without leaving some indi- 
cation of its passage through the alimentary canal 
anterior to the large intestine, and post-mortem re- 
vealed nothing abnormal in this part of the anatomy, 
also, we should expect the symptoms indicative of 
the pain which would most assuredly be present 
in such circumstances. 

Secondly.—So far as we are aware the mare was 
not constipated previous to the attack, which as pre- 
viously stated, commenced with diarrhea. 

Worms :—This may be dismissed, the ulcers being 
too numerous, and nothing indicating their presence 
was brought to light. 0089.8 

Enteritis :—As previously stated, the inflammation 
was simply in connection wiih the ulcers, apart from 
which the intestine was to all appearances normal. 

Dysentery :—Symptoms during life do not coincide 
with the usual course of this condition, also post- 
mortem disapproves this. 

That the ulceration was specific in origin I cannot 
admit, the localization of the ulcers, their character, 
and the symptoms during life, do not allow of our 
accepting this view. With absolutely nothing in 
the shape of diagnostic symptoms to guide us in the 
future, the case is presented to my fellow prac- 
titioners with a hope that some who may have had 
similar cases may give some explanation of what 
seems to me a most peculiar case. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE. 
Sir, 

You have on various occasions of late taken much 
pains to persuade the readers of The Record, that the 
British Institute of Preventive Medicine is a body 
that ought to receive a handsome donation from the 
funds of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
The arguments which you employ in your latest 
article on the subject (Veterinary Record, 12th Jan.) 
are :— 

1.—At the present time there does not exist, out- 
side of the British Institute of Preventive Medicine, 
a place in which veterinary surgeons may pursue re- 
search or train themselves for higher scientific 
positions. 

2.—The British Institute is such a place, and it 
supplies a long-felt want. 

3.—It is impossible for the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons to found a laboratory at 
of the Schools. 

4.—To build and equip a suitable laboratory would 


cost £2000, and to endow it would cost £10,000, 
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but the British Institute of Preventive Medicine 
will provide such a laboratory for a few hundred 
pounds. 

I should like, with your permission, to reply to 
some of these statements. The first of them is not 
true. There are already in existence at the Royal 
Veterinary College well-equipped pathological labora- 
tories, and permission to pursue private research in 
them, under my guidance, may be obtained without 
difficulty. 

Upon your second argument I have nothing to say, 
except that if the British Institute of Preventive Medi- 
cine is such a place (and I suppose you have used the 
present tense advisedly) it becomes difficult to under- 
stand why a grant is necessary from the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

To your third argument I would reply, that no 
one has asked the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons to found a laboratory at all or any one of the 
Veterinary Colleges. But if to found a laboratory 
at one of them would be unfair to the others, to 
ae a laboratory outside of them would be unfair 
to all. 

Your fourth argument prompts the thought that 

you must be deep in the counsels of the British 
Institute of Preventive Medicine. Have you really 
been authorised to state that for a few hundred 
pounds the British Institute of Preventive Medicine 
will equip and keep up a better veterinary laboratory 
than that which already exists at the Royal Veterin- 
ary College. 
_ In conclusion, Mr. Editor, permit me to say that 
in this matter, I think you have misjudged the mind 
of the veterinary profession. It may suit your pre- 
sent purpose to ignore the facilities for pursuing 
private research which have already been provided 
at the Veterinary Colleges, and to yourself the notion 
of taking advantage of the facilities may be very 
repugnant, but I venture to say that your own private 
feelings in this matter do not reflect those of the 
profession in general. If within recent years few 
veterinary surgeons have given much time to what 
you call “scientific pathology,” that is not because 
they could not find a place in which to work, but 
because of the stern necessity which compels the 
recent graduate to seek at once for work that brings 
direct remuneration. But the truth is that for one 
graduate who has aspirations in the direction of 
scientific pathology there are ten who aim at becom- 
Ing scientific practitioners, and if the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons is going to spend money in 
the promotion of post-graduate education, it ought 
to keep this fact in mind.—I am, sir, your obedient 
Servant, 

Royal Veterinary College, 

14th January, 1895. 


J. McFapyean. 


[We give Professor McFadyean’s letter a prominent 
Position, on the principle of letting both sides be heard 

® professor is always lucid and concise in his state- 
ments, ard in this case has put the question with his 
usual ability, but he has not quoted our remarks, he has 
paraphrased them in such terms that we cannot always 
recognise our own statements. He summarises our 
rticle under four heads : 


1. At the present time there does ‘not exist, out- 


a place in which vetcrinary surgeons may pursue re- 
search vr train themselves for higher scientific 
positions.” 

His comment is more forcible than polite—it “is not 
true ” —and he goes on to say that the Royal Veterinary 
College possesses the necessary laboratory, and permission 
may be obtained to work in it. This question never 
arose. We willingly acknowledge the eminence and 
completness of the College laboratory, and we are proud 
of its chief, but it is part of one of the four schools be- 
tween whom it behoves the R.C.V.S. to preserve strict 
impartiality. The profession may well allow this and 
yet desire to have an alliance with a separate and inde- 
pendent body. We quite understand and admire the 
spirit of the Principal of a College whose ambition it is 
to stand alone and have no competitor in the field of 
veterinary pathology. We have no objection to his 
attaining this eminence, but let it be due, not to the 
absence of rivalry—let it be in the face of friendly 
rivals. Surely there is room for more than one institu- 
tion in the field of veterinary pathology, and surely the 
R.C.V.S. and the R.V.C. would be in no worse position 
if they had each a place in which scientific work could be 
done. 

The next paraphrase of our article is : 

2. “The British Institute is such a place and it 
supplies a long-felt want.” The comment is—“ I 
have nothing to say, except that it becomes difticult 
to say why a graut is necessary.” 

The necessity lies in the feeling of independence 
which would be generated by contributing to the expen- 
ses of the Institution. We might make use of other 
places on sufferance—we hope to make use of this by 
right. We hope we do not “ misjudge the mind of the 
veterinary profession’’ in thinking they would prefer 
to pay for what they want if it can be shown that a fair 
return for the money is probable ! 

The third argument we are accused of using is : 

3.—“It is impossible for the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons to found a laboratory at each 
of the schools ” and the comment is—“ if to found a 
laboratory at one of them would be unfair to the 
others, to found a laboratory outside of them would 
be unfair to all.” 

_ In this statement the Professor shows his hand, and 
we might paraphrase his language thus—“ The Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons should have no connec- 
tions outside the schools. Upon them it should depend 
for all advance in pathology’ Any effort of its own 
would be unfair.”” Only the principal of a school could 
have adopted such a curious notion, and we venture to 
think that not only practitioners but the principals 
of other schools will repudiate any such relative positions, 
Who would expect that this argument of “unfairness” 
should have emanated from a school which provides in 
its charter that uot more than three members of the pro- 
fession shall be upon its Board of Governors, and that in 
practice the veterinary representatives are confined to 
three army men—one of whom at present resides in 
Ireland. The Camden Town School never yet showed 
excessive confidence in the R.C.V.S., but hitherto the 
want of confidence has been confined to political matters 
—now it enters even the domain of scientific progress. 
Our fourth argument—if the article is to be dis- 
membered and artificially divided—is fairly stated. It is : 
4.—“To build and equip a suitable laboratory 

would cost £2000 and to endow it would cost 10,000, 

but the British Institute of Preventive Medicine 

will provide such a laboratory for a few hundreds.” 
The comment is an irrelevant presumption and an 
interrogative comparison. We never professed to be 
deep in the counsels of the Institute, and we never com- . 
pared it to the laboratory of the Royal Veterinary 


ide of the British Institute of Preventive Medicine, 


College. We made a simple statement of fact as to cost 
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and another statement of possible benefits if our offer 
were accepted. Our proposed offer is conditional, and 
the cost will be nothing if the condition is unacceptable. 

Professor McFadyean’s last paragraph is devoted to 
our “ private feelings in this matter.” With no remark 
on the good taste of such method of controversy we may 
assure him that no “ private feelings ” have actuated us. 
Our only object is the advantage of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, as his apparently is the advantage 
of the Royal Veterinary College —Ep. | 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The usual monthly meeting of this Society was held 
at the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 10 Red 
Lion Square, Bloomsbury, on Thursday, the 3rd inst., 
Mr. Sidney Villar, the president, occupying the chair. 
The other fellows present were Messrs. N. Almond, 
Vet.-Capt. R. Butlers Ulysses Carr, C. H. Cordy, 
J. A. W. Dollar, C. R. Edmunds, H. Edgar, A. E. 
Gostling, Vet.-Major B. Glover, T. C. Garry, Prof. F. 
Hobday, J. Sutcliffe Hurndall, W. Hunting, F. C. 
Mahon (Hon. Sec.), Prof. Macqueen, Joseph H. Manton, 
W. J. Mulvey, Prof. Penberthy, A. Prudames, W. Roots, 
J. Rowe (Hon. Treas.), G. Reddish, F. Samson, W. Stap- 
ley, W. H. Williamson ; and as visitors, Morgan Evans, 
W. H. Mulvey, Junr., E. R. Sherren, and W. E. 
Taylor. ‘ 

On the motion of Mr. Prudames, seconded by Mr. H. 
Edgar, the minutes of the preceding meeting were taken 
as read, and were confirmed. 

The Hon. Sec. read communications which he had 
received from gentlemen who were unable to attend, 
including Major Longhurst, of Aldershot, Mr. J. Roalfe 
Cox, and Mr. H. M. Singleton. 


THE VETERINARY PROFESSION AND [INSURANCE 
CoMPANIES. 


The Hon. Szc. read the circular letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Eastern Counties Veterinary Medical Society 
and the resolution passed by the Society. (These have 
already appeared in our pages.) 

The CaarrMaAN : It seems to me that this leiter is of 
some importance. The question of the fees which the 
Insurance Companies pay has lately given rise to a good 
deal of discussion. I should like to hear any remarks 
which gentlemen may care to make on the subject. 

Mr. Prupames thought that this letter should be 
acknowledged. A similar communication had, he 
thought, been addressed to other veterinary medical 
societies. Personally he had no knowledge of the amount 
of the fees paid by iusurance societies. 

Mr. Hurnpati: Is this the first time that this 
soomty has received a communication from Mr. Ship- 

ey 

The Cuatrman: The first time we have had a com- 
eran from that gentleman with regard to insurance 

ees. i 

Mr. Hurnpat.: I thought that the matter had been 
under discussion before. The Royal Counties Society 
had under their consideration a like letter addressed to 
them in June last. The matter is one which, speaking 
personally, I do think deserves our co-operation. M 
own view is that we should forward a resolution to the 
Eastern Counties Society expressive of our sympathy 
and agreement with the sentiments stated in the motion. 


I do not know that we can do more—or that we should 
do less—than that. If the meeting 1s disposed to 
convey a resolution to that effect, I shall be prepared to: 
propose it. 

r. H. Ep@ar said that he should be glad to second 
the motion. He had had, he said, considerable exper- 
ience of insurance companies and he must own that 
their fees were simply absurd. They were so small that 
he had repeatedly declined to examine when requested 
by insurance companies to do so. When a veterinary 
surgeon was asked to go five or six miles to examine a 
case and was offered a paltry fee of half-a-crown for his: 
trouble and for assuming the responsibility of giving an 
opinion as to whether the animal was sound or unsound, 
he thought that words failed to express the view that 
self-respecting veterinarians should hold on such a sub. 
ject. On the other hand, it might be said that the 
premiums were so low that they would not admit of a 
higher fee, but the premiums might be increased in 
order that the examination should be thorough and 
complete, and satisfactory alike to the insurer and the 
insured. He felt strongly that no fee of less than 5s. 
should be accepted unless, indeed, there were many 
animals to be examined at one and the same farm, in 
which case a reduction might be made. 

Mr. Rowe said he cordially endorsed all that Mr. 
Edgar had stated. He had been connected with the- 
Accident Insurance Company for over fifteen years, and 
he had never received more than five shillings per case. 
In fact the only time he had received five shillings was. 
once when he declined to walk to Highgate for less. 
(Langhter.) The companies alleged that they could not 
give more because the premiums payable were so limited, 
but surely the companies might make the cost of the 
examination a special charge on the part of the intehding 
insurer. 

Mr. Prupamss said he knew that in some cases already 
where there was only one animal to be insured, it was a 
condition that the insurer should pay the veterinary 
surgeon’s fee. He believed that the ae way out of the 
difficulty was for a slight addition to be made to the 
premiums payable to cover the cost of the examination. 
He had had some considerable experience in connection 
with a mutual insurance society, and he knew that the 
fees were put so comparatively low in order to enable 
one company to compete with another. He quite agreed 
with Mr. Rowe that the examination fee should be paid 
by the person effecting an insurance and not by the 
company. He felt that this was the only way out of the 
difficulty. He should be pleased to second Mr. Hurn- 
dall’s motion. 

Mr. N. ALMonp said that he held at the present time 
a letter for an insurance society for which he acted, 
absolving him from all personal responsibility. [n the 
form sent out he was asked not only to examine the 
horse in question on which it was intended to effect aa 
insurance but other horses as well. In those circum- 
stances he invariably assumed no responsibility what- 
ever, and the business simply falling in with the ordinary 
routine of his daily work. Having regard to the small- 
ness of the fees payable he thought that it was inconsis- 
en to ask veterinary surgeons to assume responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. Hurnpatt said that when he first settled at 
Blackheath he found that his predecessor was the recog- 
nised representative of one of these insurance com- 
panies, and he was requested by the company to go to 
Rotherhithe, five miles distant from Blackheath, te 
examine a horse and also stables and other premises an 
certify as to the sanitary condition of the place and the 
fitness of the horse as a subject for insurance. Well, he 
went to Rotherhithe and, in his innocence, he charged 4 
guinea as his fee, a sum which he considered to be 4 
moderate one. His account was ignored for twelve 
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months, the company not intimating that his (Mr. 
Hurndall’s) predecessor had an agreement with them to 
do the work for 3s. 6d. He put the matter into the 
hands of his solicitor and the case was entered in one of 
the City of London courts. The presiding judge ex- 
pressed sympathy with him (Mr. Hurndall) aud expressed 
regret that he was unable to give him a verdict Some 
technical point was involved which prevented his doing 
so, but he spoke strongly on the subject of offering such 
ridiculous fees for work done. Mr. Prudames and 
other gentlemen had remarked that the companies could 
not afford to pay higher and more suitable fees to the 
members of the veterinary profession. It might be that 
the companies received little upon the first premium, but 

rsons acquainted with life insurance business know full 
well that the life insurance offices could afford to expend 
even more than the first year’s premium in order to get 
business. If a life office could afford to do this, surely a 


‘society which insured horses, etc., could do so, seeing 


that the rates they charged were far higher considering 
the risks they took than were those required by life 
offices in regard to human beings. If the companies saw 
fit to make provision for charging their clients a suitable 
remuneration for the veterinary surgeon’s services, well 
and good, but he did not think that that had anything 
to do with them. Their concern was simply to see that 
they were properly paid for the work they did. He 
moved: “ That the Central Veterinary Medical Society 
acknowledge the receipt of the resolution of the Eastern 
Counties Veterinary Medical Society respecting the fees 
id by insurance companies to veterinary surgeons, and 
ereby expresses its sympathy with and approval of the 
sentiments contained in the resolution forwarded for their 
consideration.” 


Mr. H. Enaar seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 


‘Tue NatTIoNaL VETERINARY BENEVOLENT AND MvuTUAL 
DEFENCE Society. 


The Secretary read the subjoined letter which he 
had received from the Secretary of that Society :— 


Grosvenor Street, Oxford Street, Manchester, 
December 10th, 1894. 
Dear Sir, 

Your letter of February 8th in regard to the above 
Society was read and discussed at the avnual meeting on 
Thursday last. The members present were unanimous 
that no alteration as suggested by your Society was 
necessary, there not being sufficient grounds for the 
change. 

I remain, yours very truly, 
SamvueEt Locke, Hon. Sec. 


[The proposed alteration, it may be remembered, was 
that the benevolent and defence funds of the Society 
should be kept separate, and that members of the pro- 
fession should have the option of subscribing either to 
the benevolent objects or the defence purposes of 
the organisation, or to both as they might elect. ] 

Mr. H. Eng@ar: I think that the letter from Mr. 
Locke which we have just heard read is of too much 
importance for us to allow it to be passed over without 
discussion. Having regard, however, to the considerable 
amount of business that lies before us, I propose that 
we defer the consideration of this communication to our 
next meeting. Twelve months ago we asked the ques- 
tion whether the Society would allow the benevolent 


_ and defence purposes of the Society to be dissevered, 


pe is requisite that we should think the matter over 
Mr. HuRNDALL, in seconding the motion, said that he 
should not have done so but for the fact that it was 
on at his instance that they approached the 
anchester people with a view of enquiring whether the 


basis of their Society could not be broadened and some- 
how more liberal arrangements could not be made. We 
suggested (added Mr. Hurndall), if I remember rightly, 
that the two departments might be separated and con- 
ducted on separate lines, because it was thought that the 
money from one source should not go to the support of 
another object. I quite agree with Mr. Edgar that the 
matter is too serious to be passed over lightly, especially 
as our business to-night is rather heavy. I certainly 
think that the National Veterinary Benevolent and 
Mutual Defence Society has treated us with anything 
but courtesy, and I should like Mr. Locke to be told of 
this in some way or other. To allow eleven months to 
pass by without noticing our letter is, I think, a little 
beyond a joke. 
The motion was then carried unanimously. 


Tue Late Proressor WALLEY. 


The CuarRMAN: Since our last meeting this Society 
has lost by death one of the most distinguished of our 
Fellows. The late Professor Walley had, for a long time 
—considering the distance he lived from London—been 
quite an active member of this Society. He was fre- 
quently in correspondence with our secretaries on the 
current topics of our Society, and he read papers and 
took part in our discussions on several occasions. Several 
years ago he was elected an honorary member of this 
Society. Not only have we cause to mourn the loss of 
Professor Walley asa member of this Society, but also 
as a distinguished member of our profession. Few men 
worked harder or have done more for the profession 
than he. I amsure it is the wish of this Society that we 
should sepd an expression of our sympathy with the 
friends of the deceased professor in the bereavement 
they have sustained. I move, therefore, “That our 
Secretary convey to Mrs. Walley and family the expres- 
sion of our sincere sympathy with them in their sad 
bereavement.” 

Mr. Rowe, in seconding the motion, told how, more 
than thirty years ago when his father was one of the 
examiners of essays at the Camden Town School, the 
latter brought home with him an essay by one of the 
pupils and bade him read it, adding, “ The author of that 
essay will make his mark in the world.” The writer of 
the essay was Professor Walley, and his (Mr. Rowe’s 
father’s) foresight had been fully justified. The subject 
ot the essay was pleuro-pneumonia, and it was written 
in 1864, four years before he (Mr. Rowe) entered the 
College himself. Twelve months ago while seated at 
dinner with Professor Walley the talk turned on pleuro- 
pneumonia, and then he mentioned to him that he had 
this old essay of his. Meanwhile the Professor had won- 
dered what had become of it. He took it back to read, 
and then returned it to him witha kind note which he 
(Mr. Rowe) should ever treasure. 

The motion was adopted nem con. 


New Honorary FEttows. 


The Cuarrman : The Council unanimously decided to 
recommend the following gentlemen as hon. fellows of 
this Society :—-Colonel F. Duck, A.V.D., Captain F. 
Raymond, A.V.D., and Mr. H. G. Rogers, M.R.C.V.S., 
of Brompton Road. Colonel Duck, as they were aware, 
had been an active member of that Society for some 
years. The services to the Society of Captain Raymond 
were, too, well known, as were also the services cf the 
late hon. sec., Mr. H. G. Rogers. 

A ballot resulted in the unanimous election of the 
three gentlemen named. 


NoMINATIONS. 


Mr. Roperr Porcs, M.R.C.V.S.,9 Grosvenor Road, 
S.W., was duly nominated as a Fellow of the Society by 


Messrs. Hunting, Macqueen, and Penberthy ; and Mr 
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W. E. Taylor, M.R.C.V.S., of the same address, was simi- 
larly nominated by Messrs. Hunting, and J. A. W. 
Dollar, and Captain Butler. y 


Morsip 


Mr. H. Epaax submitted for inspection two specimens 
showing injuries inflicted by foreign bodies—French 
nails—in the second stomach of cows. In the first in- 
stance, he explained, the stomach was punctured, the 
nail was right through the stomach ; and in the second 
case the nail was in the mucous membrane. In previous 
similar cases he had never known the animals exhibit 
such a class of symptoms as these two cows showed, and 
the course run so very rapid. In the first case he was 
called in about half-past nine in the morning and was 
informed that the cow was taken ill about four or five 
the previous evening. He found her lying on her side 
in a comatose condition. His diagnosis of the case was 
dysentry. She was wholly paralyse:i, with congestion of 
the brain ; and it was only on the second day that his 
suspicions were aroused that a foreign body was present, 
and upon the animal being killed he found the nail 
right throngh the whole of the stomach. The cow was 
got into a sitting position. After he saw her she re- 
covered consciousness and sat up of her own accord. She 
drauk several gallons of gruel. She seemed to be pro- 
gressing favourably towards recovery, although there was 
a very slight action vf the bowels and no water was 
passed by the cow except what he took from her. On 
the second day the cow relapsed, and her owner thought 
she was likely to die and preferred to have her killed. 
Mr. Edgar added that he understood that when the cow 
was first brought in from grass and tied up in the usual 
way she commenced striking out with her hind legs aud 
plunging avout the cow shed. The second case was 
taken at eight o’clock one morning and he saw the cow 
an hour afterwards. She was tied up in the shed and, 
after some time, was seized with similar symptoms to 
the other cow as though mad. She kicked at her stomach 
tremendously, and fivally, just before he saw her, she 
was down and never recovered. She lingered until the 
following day. Ashe was convinced that there was a 
foreign body in the stomach he performed rumenotomy 
with a view of finding it. There was one point where 
the animal exhibited great pain. At that point there 
was a fractured rib, and he covld not distinguish whether 
the pain was due to the fractured rib or the pressing of 
a foreign body. When he performed ramenotomy, cut- 
ting into the stomach, he passed his hand and felt a 
fractured rib—an old standing affair. He searched 
carefully for a foreign body but he was unable to detect 
it; and concluded that it was quite possible it was 
covered with fat and was thus beyond detection. The 
first cow he said had a temperature 99° which rose to the 
normal height until the cow’s death. The temperature 
of the second animal was 101° and when he performed 
the operation it went up to 104°. Half-an-hour after 

the operation the temperature fell to 103°. 

The CuaixmaNn: We must all agree that these speci- 
mens which Mr. Edgar has kindly brought forward are 
very interesting. 1 should like to ask him one question 
in reference to the specimen where a nail Js present pune- 
turing the mucous membrane. Did he, on making a 
post-mortem examination, find marked symptoms of in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane or muscular coat 
of that organ? The reason I ask him is because | have, 
on very many occasions, found a large quantity of foreign 
material in the reticulum of cattle which probably has 
given rise to no other inconvenience. ‘ 

Mr. Epva@ar: No, nothing at all. One curious point 
is that a nail lying in that position should produce 
such ecg paralysis arresting the whole action of the 
bowels. 

The CHarRMAN said that what struck him was how 


- connect the presence of the nail with cerebral distur- 
ance. 

Professor PENBERTHY: I think these are most inter- 
esting specimens, and | am sure I for one should be 
extremely grateful to Mr. Edgar if he would suggest 
an explanation of the symptoms of paralysis. Did they 
~scana as the result of this nail lying in the mucous mem- 

rane. 

Mr. Epaar: I simply speak to the facts. I find the 
cow with paralysis. [ find her in the condition 
described. I find a natural pathological change in the 
mucous membrane of the stomach. Therefore, I must 
leave it to pathologists to determine how the paralysis 
ensued. 

Professor PENBERTHY: I appeal to Mr. Edgar asa 
pathologist. 

Mr. Huntine: I do not quite understand ; where is 
the connection. Do you say there is any connection 
between the nail and the paralysis or suggest that there 
is anything more than a mere coincidence / 

Mr. Epnear: I suggest that the nail was the cause 
of the paralysis. In my mind there is not a doubt 
about it. 

The discussion then dropped. 


THE LEGAL ASPECT OF SOUNDNEsSS, 
By Veterinary-Captain R. C. Burier. 


In the remarks by which it is my pleasure to introduce: 
the subject for this evening’s discussion I shall endeavour 
to aualyse those factors which may enter into questions 
of soundness, when such are brought into a court of law, 
and although some of them have a much wider bearing 
than their relation to soundness we must take them 
into consideration in order to get a broad view of the 
whole matter. It has been suggested to me that the 
subject is somewhat threadbare and that, as far as we 
have gone, all that we can know about it 1s commoff 
property—but I cannot hold that to be any reason why 
we should not occasionally, and with profit, review the 
well-known facts and see if, by consideration and discus- 
sion, we may not be able to elicit some fresh opinion 
which will be for the general good. 

The ideal position of the veterinary professiou with 
respect to legal questions relating to soundness is that- 
of professional adviser to the judicial authority, on whom 
such authority may rely for the explanation of the tech- 
nical features and pathological details of the case under 
notice, and for an accurate summary of its professional 
aspect. Seldom, however, is this state of affairs realised, 
and it is more frequently the case that a mixed mass of 
diametrically opposed opinions, which by neutralizing 
each other may be valued at but little, are left for a 
judge to sift. It is possible to imagine a more satisfactory 
position for ourselves, but it is oue which always must 
occur and in which we do not stand alone, but which 
happens daily in all other professions, and notably in the 
legal itself; and I am inclined to think that in our 
criticisms of such contradictory statements by vur pro- 
fessional brethren we are sometimes apt to take too 
pessimistic a view of our own shortcomings. 

This leads me to speak particularly of evidence, and 
under this heading the saying “so many men, so many 
opivions,” finds ample justification. Let us first fix the 
object in view in the giving of professional evidence, and 
I take it that this may be defined as a simple statement 
of opinion after careful examination. I should wish to 
emphasise the words “careful” and “simple,’ and the 
necessity for so doing may be clearly made manifest by 
quoting from two recorded cases. In the first of these 
(Hall v. Rogerson, Newcastle Spring assizes, 1847), 4 
veterinary surgeon, witness as to the relative soundness 
of a horse’s feet, stated that he had noticed a slight con- 
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vexity of the sole, but thought the defendant justified in 
warranting the animal sound. Later however in cross. 
examination he admitted that “ If he had taken the pre- 
caution to see the horse go it might have been different.” 
In the second a professional witness, on observing “ that 
there was a considerable laceration of the integument,” 
was reminded by the judge that if he meant there was a 
wound he had better say so. 

The question of conflicting opinions is the point how. 
ever on which our principal interest regarding evidence 
naturally centres, and where such opinions are in opposi- 
tion to geveral professional observation or knowledge [ 
do not conceal from myself the fact that all are not 
equally careful, accurate or skilful ; that, to suppose an 
extreme case, the intent to deceive may enter the mind 
even of a veterinary surgeon, and that the dogmatic, 
self opiniated expressions which some professional wit- 
nesses have occasivnally arrogated to themselves are not 


calculated to increase the weight of their personal testi-. 


mony or raise the general opinion of the scientific 
attainments of their profession. ‘fhese are all hind- 
rances to our testimony bearing that amount of moral 
weight which we would fain see it confer, and at present 
we labour under a still further difficulty in this matter 
in that the opinions of certain who have had no scientific 
education are accepted in courts of law on points which 
can only be adequately appreciated by those who have 
undergone the rigorous ordeal of systematic training. 
Where however the duly qualified veterinary practitioner 
alone is concerned I am pleased to believe—and [ think 
that consideration will lead others to the same con- 
clusion—that there is observable in recent cases a ten- 
deucy to the more careful balancing and mental weigh- 
ing of fact and opinion, and it is only by this means, by 
increased effort of observation and thought, by increased 
application for the attainment of scientific knowledge, 
that our evidence will hold that position and give that 
weight which is its due. Differences, and particularly 
with regard to soundness, will always exist, it is natural ; 
but where experience and care are combined—and by 
experience I do not mean living a long time—they will 
be fewer and slighter. From this point it is proper to 
pass to the consideration of those for and to whom our 
opinion is oftered. 

The Judge is probably unacquainted with technical 
details regarding soundness, and is guided in his decision 
or in his direction to the jury, by evidence, the argu- 
ments of counsel, and previous judgments. Should the 
scientific opinions be in accord his path is clear, but 
when they differ, or when counsel succeed in placing 
opposite constructions upon them he is, like all others, 
likely to be influenced by the manner or method of a 
witness, and this affords an additional reason for our 
attention, simplicity, care and conciseness. It must not 
escape us to note the power of the judge in influencing 
the law of the future, for the law is jealous of its rights— 
and in this we may see a lesson for ourselves—and will 
not easily overrule a decision once made by one of their 
professional brethren. Our evidence should therefore be 
up to date. At first sight it might seem preferable to 
have in the judicial chair on questions of soundness, one 
who was acquainted with the veterinary medical aspect 
of the subject and so was in a position to more success- 

ully analyse polemic professional evidence, but on con- 
sideration I think we should find this a drawback, and 
would in the main prefer to submit even the most tech- 
nical details to the judgment of one who had a wide ex- 
perience of human nature rather than to the possessor of 
that little stock of special knowledge which is so prover- 
bially dangerous. 
t In a limited sense these latter remarks can be applied 
bk pe but in a limited sense only, and 1 can conceive 
> if the question of trial by jury were attacked that 
decision of a question of soundness would present 


one of its weakest points. Such persoual opinion is, 
however, possibly in error, for it is iu direct disagreement 
with that of a learned judge, who has stated in the case 
of Lewis v. Peake (7 Faunt. 153. 11 Ad. & E. 926) “ The 
soundness uf a horse is a question peculiarly fit for the 


, consideration of'a jury, and the court will not set asidea 


verdict on account of the preponderance of evidence 
being the other way.” The latter half of this sentence 
constitutes to my mind the danger. It is acknowledged 
that every Englishman knows, in his own estimation, 
something of horses, and I think it may be generally 
conceded that the less kuowledge he actually possesses 
the more intolerant is he of the opinions of those who in 
this respect occupy a higher level; and consequently I 
should prefer to submit scientific evidence to the judg- 
ment of one well educated person with a broad experience: 
of men and matters, rather than to a number, who how- 
ever unbiassed and honest, are not so well qualified 
mentally. 

Counsel iu all cases, particularly questions regarding 
soundness, have an immense advantage in the examina- 
tion of hostile witnesses, and as this is the position in 
which we must be inevitably placed it is well for a 
moment to consider it. Practically the witness is bound 
to answer all their questions relevant or otherwise, unless 
such answer incriminates himself, but their great ad- 
vantage over the veterinary witness, who probably has. 
only one point to assert which bears on the case is, [ 
think, their power of avoiding that particular fact or 
opinion directly and leading through those devious and 
circuitous byways which they kuow so well how to tread. 
To assist them in undoing they have at command the 
skilled opinion of their own professional witnesses, veteri- 
nary works on the subject, and certain publications 
directly relating to the law of horses. 

To these works 1 ca]l your attention for a moment, 
they are Oliphapt’s Law of Horses (last edition, 1882) ; 
and Lascelles’ Horse Warranty (2nd edition, 1880). 
There is also another anonymous legal work on the sub- 
ject published in 1825, but this I think we need not con- 
sider. The two first mentioned works are the pro- 
ductions of lawyers, pure and simple, their veterinary 
information being either culled from the writings of 
others or the outcome of the observations of the amateur. 
On the other hand we have books dealing with the sub- 
ject written by veterinary surgeons who have extracted 
their law from those already mentioned. Of the two 
former authors Oliphant takes as his veterivary author- 
ity Youatt’s book on the Horse, published by the Society 
for the Dissemination of Useful Knowledge (1865), 
whilst Lascelles constitutes himself his own authority on 
the ground that he has owned horses, or if he is indebted 
to any veterinary author I find no acknowledgement of 
the fact, and as we might expect to find, in the one case 
the information is out of date and in the other upreli- 
able ; the former gravely informs us that a wolf’s tooth 
is unsoundness, whilst the latter contends that bone 
spavin is not vecessarily so. The point I wish to make 
with regard to this, and in so doing 1 am quoting a legal 
opinion, is that in a lawyer's eyes these works have a 
greater value and carry more weight than do those 
written by veterinary surgeons on the same subject, and 
I would suggest that it would be a good work done for 
someone who may have both professional qualifications, 
and we have more than one such among us, to under- 
take the publication of a new treatise on legal matters 
relating to animals generally, and as regards our pro- 
fession in particular. 

Having taken a glance at others who are nearly cov- 
nected with law questions relating to sounduess, we now 
come to the, from our point of view, most important 
detail, namely the consideration of ourselves, and in 
doing so | do not intend to spare the rod, but commence 
by saying that on questions of soundness our opinion 
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is not always held in that respect which should be its 
due, and that for this we have in great measure ourselves 
to thank. I[ am credibly informed that it is possible to 
obtain a veterinary surgeon’s certificate of soundness for 
what Mr. Micawber has termed “ the ridiculously small 
sum of half-a-crown,”’ and asystem of competition by 
which we cheapen ourselves and our opinions is one 
which can only bring the inevitable result of being 
regarded as of little worth. I would not have it thought 
that 1 do not recognise the fact that many of our profes- 
sion labour under the dire curse of poverty, and so are 
more readily inclined to sell their knowledge and advice 
cheaply, but of this I feel convinced, that what can be 
cheaply obtained is lightly estimated, and that estimation 
is generally correct, and in no way is it more likely to be 
proved to be the case than under the penetrating 
scrutiny of the law. In examinations as to soundness 
we incur heavy legal responsibilities,and unless we 
demand a suitable recompense for undertaking them, it 
will be generally supposed either that they do not exist 
or that we may disregard them with impunity. That 
such is not the case may be proved by comparatively 
recent events, members of our profession have been 
arraigned on charges of uegligence, have had their 
opinions traversed and held up to ridicule in the public 
aoe. and only have they escaped paying a heavy penalty 

y proving that the allegations were groundless, or by 
undertaking costly proceedings against their traducers. 

What then is required of us legally in the examination 
of an animal as to soundness! That we should exercise 
a due amount of care and a reasonable amount of skill, 
and this is the safeguard of our employer to ensure his 
being the recipient of both. It has been held, and 
rightly, that the amount of time occupied in the examina- 
tion is no argument for or against the amount of care or 
skill, and indeed allowing for differences of method the 
man who occupies an unduly lengthy period in his ex- 
amination is probably hovering between his own ignor- 
ance and the desire to prevent its detection. 

I have always regarded the position of the veterinary 
surgeon in examinations as the actual embodiment of 
caveat emptor,” there may of course be exceptions but 
as a rule I think he should be solely on the side of and 
in the employment of the buyer, and if the latter fully 
understands that this is the case, his professional opinion 
will be accredited with more value and weight ; and the 
practice of examining animals wholesale for those who 
are about to dispose of them is one which I feel con- 
vinced is not calculated to add to the estimation in 
which our opinion is generally held. 

On the other hand we must be careful not to exercise 
our power to the undue detriment of the seller, and to 
confine our opinions to our own province. Now here it 


is possible to raise a quibble ; I do not intend to quibble, | 


but to point out the difficulty which may arise. I find 
it has been stated that in examinations the veterinary 
surgeon should be guided, and the owner has a right to 
expect it, by the principles which are recognised by legal 
tribunals, for it would be intolerable that any private 
individual should attempt to constitute himself a legis- 
lator on a subject of such widespread importance as 
this. If we accept such a limitation of our duties we 
may refrain from mentioning certain blemishes or defects 
which whilst not held to be unsoundness per se, would 
yet leave our client with possibly excellent ground for 
complaint if such were not noticed by us and pointed out 
to him, and if we may suppose an extreme case we may 
be in a position to call an animal with capped hocks 
broken knees, the marks of brushing and speedy cutting, 
and a crib biter, sound, without further remark, though 
we should undoubtedly lay ourselves open to somewhat 
hostile 
Again the word ,“ sound” on a veterinary s . 

certificate does not cover the definition of thet wands 


court of law, though possibly some who are not too well 
informed on the subject believe and more or less expect 
it to doso, but it is a fact that horses are constantly 
bought or refused solely on veterinary opinion, and it 
therefore behoves us to be careful of its use, for nothing 
can be more detrimental to our reputation than to have 
an animal held to be unsound in a court of law which 
we have previously pronounced to be the reverse: 

This brings us to the consideration of the certificate, 
As at present constituted the usual form of certificate 
used by the majority of practitioners consists of three 
paragraphs: the first naming the client and describing 
accurately the animal examined ; the second containing 
mention of the defects which are noted, and the third 
setting forth ihe opinion arrived at. In the statement 


of this last, three terms are commonly employed, sound, 


practically sound, unsuund. Such a document has the 
merit of directness and conciseness, but I think it unduly 
limits our sphere of usefulness, and although it has a 
distinctly legal appearance it gains nothing in weight 
from that when submitted to criticism. In fact IT am 
of opinion that the present form of certificate might 
with some advantage to ourselves and our clients and 
without detracting from the legal value of our opinion, be 
replaced by the “ letter of advice.” 

Since writing these remarks my attevtion has been 
drawn io an article in the Live Stock Journal for Dec. 
26th, 1894, by Falcon, entitled“ The Veterinary Surgeon 
and his Client,” in which the following passages occur, 
* To the inexperienced person a certificate which begins 
by reciting a number of minor evils cannot perhaps be a 
very hopeful document, and if the horse is to cost any 
great amount of money the buyer may feel ingtined to 
enter into no further negociations fur his purchase. In 
these circumstances the question has often been asked, 
how far it is within the legitimate province of a veterin- 
ary surgeon to advise his client as to whether he shall 
accept or refuse a horse. There is a great deal to be 
said on both sides. The intending buyer, unless tolera- 
bly experienced, may not be able to form any opinion as 
to the real meaning of the certificate, but the veterinary 
surgeon on theother hand is able approximately to ap- 
praise the importance of each blemish or structural 
alteration, for it must be borne in mind that, according 
to the legal meaning of unsoundness, any structural 
alteration or any ailment which renders the horse unfit 
for use at the moment is, strictly speaking, an unsound- 
ness. And the question might arise as to how far the 
professional advisers might make a mistake by describ- 
ing as practically sound a horse which would be unsound 
in the eye of the law.” Falcon also states the opposite 
of the question, and evidently appreciates the delicate 
position in which the veterinary surgeon stands, and I 
think under such circumstances we should be well 
advised to discontinue the somewhat legal-looking form 
of document so commonly employed and substitute for 
it a letter of veterinary advice. 

There is a story related of a veterinary surgeon, who 
after examining an animal wrote to his client as follows: 
“This horse is most unsound, but I strongly advise you 
to buy him.”’ Such wording is not permissible in the 
usual form of certificate if we are to confine ourself to 
legal points and a routine form of expressing our 
opinion, but it will apply to many cases which must 
have come under the vubservation of all. No doubt the 
document commencing “I certify’’ is dear to the heart 
of the seller who can use it as an argument to effect 4 
sale and absolve himself of all responsibility by its 
means, but I doabt if it isalways to either his or our best 
interests to word our opinion in such a stercot, 
manner, and certainly from a legal aspect it gains 1° 
additional value. 

The definition of soundness now accepted in courts of 
law is that laidjdown by Baron Parke in “ Kiddel v. Bat 
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nard” to which may be added the dictum of the same 
learned judge in “Coates v. Stephens.” It resolves it- 
self essentially into a question of usefulness, aud pro- 
vides that any disease or alteration of structure from 
disease or accident which does interfere or may in its 
ordinary course interfere with the animal’s usefulness is 
unsoundness, and further that slightness of disease or 
facility of cure is no qualification as regards such un- 
soundness. Such a definition allows too little oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of our knowledge, and so the 
veteriuary surgeon who allows himself te be confined by 
legal dicta may pass an animal sound which he is abso- 
lutely convinced will shortly become the reverse. 

It is then, I think, necessary, if we wish to exercise to 
the full our powers of observation for the benefit of our 
clients, that we should make it fully understood that our 
advice is not in any way a legal guarantee, and may even 
he opposed to the law, and this may be advantageously 
effected in the manner [ have pointed out. 

No doubt it would be possible and permissible, under 
the heading of this paper, to have considered in detail 
diseases and defects which constitute, or may constitute, 
unsoundness, but I have preferred to take what I think 
is a broader basis, and chiefly to review our owu position 
in the matter, and, remembering that length does not 
always increase the value of a paper, to put my thoughts 
as concisely as possible. (Applause.) 


DIscussIon. 


Professor PeNBERTHY, who opened the discussion, 
thanked them for the honourthat they had conferred upon 
him in asking him to open the discussion on the very 
important subject of “ The Legal Aspect of Soundness.” 
He should have much preferred, however, if they had 
sought another opener. He would take the hint of 
Captain Butler as to the desirability for conciseness aad 
brevity and should not occupy their time very long. He 
envied the powers of memory which Capt. Butler had 
manifested that night. He had listened, with pleasure 
and wonderment, to that gentleman delivering word for 
word with scarce a reference to his notes, the paper 
which he had been good enough to allow him to read 
beforehand. Whether their professional career had 
been long or short, they had all had it made patent to 
them that the question of soundness was one of extreme 
importance to the veterinary surgeon, more especially as 
the reality of their responsibilities in relation to it 
might be impressed upon them at any time. 

He must say that after having both read and heard 
Captain Butler’s paper he had experienced great pleasure, 
and he really had nothing to say against it, but was in 
complete agreement as to its tenour and expression. 
The ideal position which had been suggested—that of a 
veterinary assessor—would, he was afraid, always remain 
purely ideal. Once given assessors, the courts would be 
full of assessors of different kinds, because he had not 
the slightest doubt but that the grocer, for instance, had 
a speciality like the veterinary surgeon. He was afraid 
they would never see this ideal realised, and it was 
doubtful if they would be very much better off with their 
veterinary assessor than they were already with what 
they might term a “lay judge.” Personally, he thought 
he should prefer the lay judges. One of the most 
frequent remarks they heard in connection with law 
cases was that they should give a simple and honest ex- 
pression of their opinion after careful examination. If 
they arrived at an opinion, they would be bound to ex- 
press it. Their expression must accord with their judg- 

ment, aud though six veterinary surgeons express 
one opiuion, and six others expressed an opposite, he 
did not think that this difference of view was to be 
regarded as the disgraceful thing which sometimes 
people held it to be. Given the observance of honoura- 


ble dealing throughout, and an absence of dogmatism, | 


and arrogance in the expression of opinion, he did not 
think there could be anything justly said against eight- 
teen veterinary surgeons giving an expression of opposite 
opivion on a subject which always must remain a matter 
of opinion. He did not think that any veterinary 
surgeon after he had made a careful examination, had 
much to fear from declaring honestly, and without pre- 
judice, the opinion at which he had arrived although six 
equally honest practitioners might express contrary 
views. As far as his experience of judges and juries 
went, not only in horse cases but in others, his belief 
was that what most impressed the court was the manner 
in which a witness gave his evidence, and in proportion to 
its frankness, honesty, simplicity, and evident freedom 


from bias. As to the evidence of the untrained person, . 


he thought they need have no fear of that. Counsel on 
both sides were pretty sure to bring out the weight that 
should he attached to evidence of particular witnesses. 
It was for Counsel, if they did their duty, to show how 
any witness by reason of his position avd experience, 
or anything else, was qualified to give evidence, while 
another witness was untrained and unreliable. With 
respect to veterinary surgeons it might be said that like 
other experts they came under an unfavourable category 
so far as the judges and counsel were concerned. An 
old legal authority had laid it down that there were 
three kinds of witnesses, the lying witness, the exaggera- 
ting witness, and finally the expert. And he (Professor 
Penberthy) believed that veterinary surgeons occupied a 
position amungst the experts in the minds of Counsel 
and sometimes, perhaps, in the minds of judges. This 
consideration should induce them to yive their testimony 
all the more carefully. 

As regarded the most competent authority to decide the 
question of sounduess, the judge or the jury? He was 
afraid that any discussion of theirs wonld uot affect the 
point very much. However the jury was composed, 
whether it was coustituted of the proverbial butcher and 
baker, and candlestick maker, or any other class of men, 
they knew that the judge had to direct the jury, and 
they rarely found the latter going against the direction 
of the former. His (Professor Penberthy’s) opinion of 
horse cases was that the jury simply relieved the judge 
of a little responsibility by giving the verdict to which 
he led them. 

Touching the literary work on the subject to which 
Capt. Butler had referred, it was undoubtedly behind the 
times from the technical point of view, but it was to be 
remembered that there was no special statute bearing 
upon the question of soundness or unsoundness, the real 
value of any legal text book under such circumstances 
must depend upon the number of precedent cases that 
could be brought to bear upon any given point, and he 
thought they would find in Oliphant’s last edition all 
cases of importance cited, and arranged in a fairly easy 
position for reference. But when they came to ask 
Oliphant for his defivition of soundness or unsoundness, 
they found he said the most absurd things. He, how- 
ever, referred them, whenever he could, to cases on the 
puint which had been settled, and as Capt. Butler said, a 
judge was always very jealous of the ruling of a judge 
before him, and was to a large extent guided by prece- 
dent. Hence he (Professor Penberthy) thought it be- 
hoved them to some extent to make themselves cognisant 
of the ruling of judges with regard to the question of 
soundness or unsoundness. Jn certifying or expressing 
av Opinion as to the soundness or unsoundness they had 
their reputations to maintain and this should make 


ed|them careful. They must seek to preserve themselves, 


and they could not do this in any mean or niggardly 
fashion, or they would get uo horses to examine. If 
they followed the advice of Captain Butler and put 
themselves in the position of adviser to the purchaser of 
an animal submitted for their examination, they would 
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always be conserving the proper interest while at the 
same time they would be protecting themselves. As re- 
gards “ the half-crown men” he did not think they need 
be much feared. They did not appear in court very 
frequently, and they were not, as a rule, asked to 
examine horses which were likely to form the subjects of 
actions at law. The only thing that could be asked of 
them as veterinary surgeons was that they should exer- 
cise an ordinary amount of skill, and reasonable care. If 
they proved that they had done this, although they 
might not win their case, yet they would have demon- 
strated that they had done all that they possibly could. 
And looking at the legal aspect of soundness he believed 
that the sine qua non was that they exercised a reasonable 


amount of care in their examination. Well then they . 


wer told that they must confine themselves to their own 
province. They had to ask themselves what that pro- 
vince was. 

Capt. Butler had called their attention to the letter 
written by “ Falcon’’ which appeared in the preceding 
week’s Live Stock Journal. He read the letter himself, 
and he thought it was putting the case fairly and with 
some degree of knowledge. But he thought that when 
they spoke of the legal aspect of the question they 
should understand pretty clearly what their responsibili- 
ties were, because when they came tv discuss what 
soundness or unsoundness meant they found that Baron 
Parke laid it down that sound meant perfect, a term 
which bore no qualification. : 

Then Baron Alderson who followed Karon Parke, said 
“Tf the term sound will bear any qualification it must 
refer to the purpose for which the horse is to be pur- 
chased.” So that on this ruling, in examining horses 
for soundness from a legal point of view, they had some- 
thing more to consider than their state of perfection. 
There was a grave doubt in his mind whether, if they 
had to use the word sound, they might not, according to 
Baron Alderson’s decision, apply that term to a horse 
with a “ spavined hock ”’ provided that did not interfere 
with its usefulness for the purpose for which the horse is 
to be purchased ? 

Turning next to the question of the certificate, Prof. 
Penberthy said that personally he had a strong opinion 
ov the certificate question. He thought the sooner they 
did away with the formal certificate, and put themselves 
in the position of the purchaser, and advised him about 
the article he was buying in the same way as another ex- 
pert would advise him, the better. 

Not that by not writing a certificate they would re- 
lieve themselves of any responsibility. They must 
always be prepared to bear their responsibility. Clients 
would not pay them a guinea for nothing. But a man 
might say that he did not want the advice which he 
(Professor Penberthy) suggested should be given, he 
might say that he desired to know whether a horse was 
sound or not sound. To this the practitioner ight 
reply, “ It is scarcely worth while to take the trouble to 
examine the horse, because the majority of horses are so 
far from being perfect.” It remained with the veterinary 
surgeon to determine whether he would continue to use 
the word sound or not. The absurd demand for the 
word “ sound” or “ unsound’ did not frequently occur. 

In some cases it was found necessary to use the terms 
but in the majority of instances he believed that intend- 
ing purchasers went to veterinary surgeons with some 
such request as this “ Here is a horse,I want to buy 
him, I like the look of him. If you think he will suit 
my purpose and last fairly well, I shall buy him.” And 
the intending purchaser was probably guided by the 
answer he received, but if he wanted a certificate the 
bargain was off. He (Prof. Penberthy) did not suggest 
that this alteration would relieve the veterinary surgeon 
from any responsibility in a court of law.’ When a 
veterinary surgeon after examining a horse and finding 


it to be lame wrote out in his study “Thereby certify 


that I have this day examined for John Jokes, Esq., 


a bay gelding which I regard as perfectly sound,” the 
purchaser was naturally apt to be wroth when next day 
he discovered the horse lame, and armed with the veter- 
inary surgeon’s certiicate, a wonderful legal document 
not discouraged by his lawyer, he went to law. The 
speaker thought if it were deemed desirable to irritate 
one to the fullest extent you should lose no opportunity 
of a legal form making him feel positively certain that 
he is buying the most perfect treasure which to morrow 
was imperfect. A letter or verbal advice given in the 
presence of a witness might not have that effect in incit- 
ing a person to go to law which a certificate given in the 
form mentioned, was apt to have. The certificate gener- 
ally adopted was apt to excite the litigious temperament 
and lead a purchaser to go to law. Where the veterinary 
surgeon mostly incurred liability was when, failing to 
exercise a fair amount of skill and care in the examina- 
tion of an animal, he dogmatically asserted that it was 
“sound.” They were all liable to err occasionally, but 
his belief was that the majority of veterinary surgeons 
did use much care in the examination of horses, and the 
fact of a man holding the diploma of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, though it could be no guarantee 
so far as they were concerned, was nevertheless a certain 
amount of guarantee in a court of law, and in the hands 
of able counsel it could hardly be broken down if evidence 
of sufficient care were forthcoming. The matter which 
was most important, as proved against a veterinary 
defendant in a court of law, was failure to exercise the 
proper care. Not long since a veterinary surgGon paid 
over a sum of £180 rather than go into court against the 
advice of his Counsel because he had failed to try a horse 
on a hard road before pronouncing it to be sound. 

He (Prof. Penberthy) thought that if they had exer- 
cised ordinary care with ordinary skill, experience 
showed that examinatious did not entail much liability. 
There were 2000 veterinary surgeons in this country, 
and allowing to each 25 horses per annum, that would 
give 50,000 horses annually examined. How frequently 
did they find a record of veterinary surgeons being 
made responsible either for want of care or skill? Such 
instances were extremely rare. He had heen searching 
through files of the veterinary journals for sume time 
past and he found record of very few instances in which 
veterinary surgeons had been sued. 

When they came to the definition of soundness he 
preferred taking as his guide Percivall’s definition rather 
than that given iv any legal text book. In concluding, 
Professor Penberthy said that while they would allow 
that regarding the word “sound”, as synonymous with 
“ perfect ” there were not many “sound” horses. They 
did find there were a large number of “ suitable ” horses. 
Taking then the term “suitable ” as their guide, avoid- 
ing the word “sound,” and putting themselves in the 
place of the purchaser, while using ordinary care and 
skill in their examinations, he thought they would find 
their liability would prove comparatively small. At the 
same time he believed that they would thus be fulfilling 
in the great majority of cases what was asked of them. 
He thought the members of the veterinary professio2 
might well advise intending litigants not to go to law, 
and to suggest arbitration instead, arbitration whi 
would be final, and secure an expert judge. Clients 
whose feelings had been hurt by some undesirable put 
chase he often referred to the work of art which depicts 
the plaintiff tugging at one end of a cow, and the defen- 
dant at the other while the lawyer milked the said 0¥. 
By this means a less costly and far more satisiac 
decision was likely to be reached. If he were asked, #8 
an expert, whether in his opinion in the majority 
the cases he had heard tried he believed that the co ald 
verdict had been given, he should have to say he W° 
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not have given such. The point which Capt. Butler’s 
per had raised was a very fertile one for discussion. 
t always had been and would be for a very long time. 
And he (Prof. Penberthy) thought that with all the care 
and skill they were going to exercise in expressing their 
opinion they should be guided to a very large extent by 
the law of self-preservation, by the knowledge that the 
law of the country was most uncertain ; by a feeling of 
of justice between man and man. Nor should they take 
tov narrow a view of the subject, because the thought 
that the young veterinary surgeon lost a very large 
number of clients in his start by over care iu the 
examination of animals for fear of the legal contingen- 
cies. He would certainly recommend the exercise of 
ordinary care and the greatest skill, but he asked them 
to reflect that notwithstanding all the horses which had 
been examined, even with the imperfect knowledge that 
had existed in early days of the profession, cases of 
proved liability had been rare. They might reflect too 
that with their increased faculties they incurred little 
danger in the present, whilst they gave the proper care 
and skill and were guided by the ordinary laws which 
should guide men in their dealings with each other. 
(Applanse.) 

r. Huntine: This is too big a subject to go on with 
now. I therefore propose that the further discussion be 
deferred until our next meeting. 

Prof. MacquzeEn : I beg to second that. 

The CuarrRMAN : | dare say you all know that there is 
a kind of unwritten law that the mover of the adjourn- 
ment resumes the discussion. J ask Mr. Hunting 
whether he will undertake this ? 

Mr. Huntine: I did not think of that—(laughter)— 
but I will resume the discussion as desired at our next 
meeting. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Tse Britisn Instrruti: or PREVENTIVE 


Mr. Huntine: I desire to give notice that at our 
next meeting I will re-open the subject of our making a 
graut to the British Institute of Preventive Medicine, I 
must apologise for this somewhat unusual proceeding, 
but my excuse is that I have perhaps more information 
than the Council of this Society had before them when at 
their last meeting seven gentlemen reversed the 
— of some fourteen at the meeting of the Society 

elf. 

Thanks to the Chairman, moved by Professor Pen- 


bertby, and seconded by Mr. H. Edgar, concluded the 
proceedings. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 
4 Whitehall Place; 3 St. James’s Square— 


| £46,510. 

President, Right Hon. Herbert ©. Gardner, M.P. 

Private Secretary, A. W. Anstruther £150 
ist. Priv. Sec., G. R. Benson, M.P. unp. 


Do., Hon. F. Wallop 


unp. 
Seoretary, Thomas Henry Elliott 500 
yee Secretary, T. F. Husband £100 
ee Secretary, Richard Dawson £800 
rs . Legal Adviser, Charles Wood £1000 
; gal Adviser, Hon. T. H. W. Pelham | 
uur. Legal Assist. F. A. Jones £350 to £450 


Assist. Commissi 
: Inspectors, George Pemberton 


ilson, Knt,. 


Arbitrator, Edward Lovell Clare 
Chief Veterinary Officer, Alex. C. Cope £1000 
Assist. do., W. Duguid £400 to £600 
Director of Intelligence Division, Major P. G. Craigie 
£700 to £800 
Technical Adviser, Chas. Whitehead, F.L.S. £250 
Principal of Animals Div., Major J.T. Tennant £500 
Travelling Inspectors, A. W. Anstruther; E. G. H. 
Brown; F. A. Fulford; Major H. Landon ; Capt. G. 
S. Macllwaine, R.N.; H. A. Sleeman £300 to £600 
Temporary Travelling Insps., F. H. Davenport; Wm. 
Dawson ; Capt. G. R. Spencer, R.A. each £300 


Chief Agric. Analyst, T. E. Thorpe, F.R.S. £ 
Chief Clerks, C. Harry Tennant £700 
John Robert Mvore £600 


Accountant, W. T. Taylor. 

1st Class Clerks, (six) each £300 to £500 
2nd Class Clerks, (three) each £100 to £300 
2nd Div. Clerks ( Higher Grade) (four) each £250 to £350 
2nd Div. Clerks, (twenty-one) each £70 to £250 
Cashier, G. H. Blight £250 to £350 
Registrar, and Supt. of Copying and Collating, H. P. 


Attwater £200 to £300 
Building Clerks, G. B. Mayo ; J. J. Thompson, 

£350 to £400 

Librarian, R. F. Crawford, £250 to £300 

Inspector Corn Returns, P. B. Skelton £300 

Principal Surveyor, Martin Beatty £480 


Assist. Survey., John Henderson ; T. W. Pearson ; Geo. 


L. Wakeman; T. D. Welsh £150 to £250 
Record Keeper, £200 
Assistant do., James Day Thurley, £150 

Whitaker’s Almanack. 


CRUELTY CASE. 


At the Bromley petty-sessions, on Monday, 7th inst., 
Lient.-Colonel Colvill in the chair, a case of cruelty was 
gone into, the defendants being Samuel Walters 
and Philip Townsend, respectively, of Orpington, the 
former being summoned for working a horse whilst in an 
unfit state, and the latter with causing it to be so worked, 
on December 6th. 

The case for the prosecution was conducted by Mr. F. 
Howe-Colam, ihe defendants being represented by Mr. 
W. L. Gregory.—They pleaded not guilty. 

Iuspectur Barker said that he met the defendant 
Walters driving a horse attached toa load of clinkers 
weighing about a ton, just opposite the White Hart at 
Orpington. The animal was sweating and trembling, 
was badly broken winded, had thrush in both fore feet, 
and was aroarer. It was badly overshot on the forelegs. 
Witness spoke to Walters, and he said he was ashamed to 
bring it out, and that it was half starved. Witness gota 
letter from the owner, Townsend, the next day, in which 
he stated that he had sent the animal to be slaughtered 
on account of the “ persecution ” to which he had been 
subjected. The horse had been complained of before. 
Witness afterwards saw the animal ali e, in a stable at 
Lewisham.—Cross-examined: He denied having had 

avy dealings with the man already referred to. He saw 
the horse at Lewisham, in a stable belonging to a Mr. 

Rose. Noone saw him there. He had not seen the 

horsé since. 

Mr. Oliphant, woo examined the horse, said it was 
utterly unfit for work. He put in the certificate which 
he gave, and which detailed with almost exact language, 
the ailments spoken of by the Inspector. 

For the defence, Mr. Gregory said that the horse was 

in a perfectly fit condition, and as they had it outside 

the magistrates would be able to judge for themselves. 

He called 


Win Land Divis. & Agricultural Adviser, Sir 


Henry Walters, who denied that he used the language 
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attributed to him by Barker, or that the horse was ill 
fed. On the contrary, it was well looked after, but 
would not “puton” flesh. It was a good worker, and 
was not broken winded, but just “a trifle thick”’ in the 
breath at times.—Cross-examined: He was not now 
working for Mr. Townsend, as he had disposed of his 
business. 

William Blay, of Orpington, said he had driven the 
horse hundreds of miles, and would not wish to drive a 
better one. It was frequently used in a brougham. 

George Rayner, of Lee Green, said he bought the 
horse from a man named Roberts for £3 15s., and would 
not sell it now for £9. He got a real bargain. It was 
not broken-winded nor had it the thrush. It’s feet 
“were as sound as butcher’s blocks.” (Laughter.) It 
was a little thick in the breath if bustled, but “it 
wouldn’t put up with no whip.” He should like to buy 
a dozen just like it. He had it outside. 

Mr. Reakes, veterinary surgeon, also gave evidence as 
to the general condition of the horse. 

The Bench then left the Court and saw the animal, 
which was identified as being the one in question, and 
upon returning, 

The Chairman said that both summonses would be 
dismissed. 

Mr. Gregory asked for costs against the society. 

Mr, Colam raid the society actsd upon the certificate 
of a duly qynalitied veterinary surgeon, and had they not 
taken thereupon they would have been 
neglecting their duty. How it was that the horse now 
seemed so different he could not say, but he hoped the 
Bench would not saddle them with costs, as that would 
mean fining the society for doing their duty. 

The Bench awarded costs amounting to £2 2s. against 
the society. — Bromley and District Times. 


The Rumour as to the Board of Agriculture. 

Commenting on the work done by Professor Brown 
and his colleagues, Messrs. Cope and Duguid, The Live 
Stock Journal says :— 

“The results have certainly been exceedingly satis- 
factory, both as regards foot and mouth disease and pleuro- 
pneumonia, The alteration made in the constitution of 
the Department last year may ur may not be, to some 
extent, responsible for the different results as regards 
the crusade against swine-fever ; but, leaviug that alto- 
omer aside, the predominance of a lay officer in the 

eterinary Department would be very unfortunate, and 
if there should be any foundation for the statement 
that such a change has been coutemplated, we trust that 
the publicity given to the rumour and the opinion 
elicited concerning it will prevent the movement from 
progressing further. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


War Orrice, Jan. 8th, 1895. 


Veterinary-Lieut. Frank William Sharp to be 
Veterinary-Captain., Dec. 81st, 1894. 


. 


PROFESSIONAL ADVERTISING. 
Str, 
ave sent you per post “ A Red Book ” see 116. 
I don’t advertise and don’t mean to, but why ot thts 
fuss by the Council about a poor struggling M.R.C.V.S. 
mayhap beginning the world, advertising, when quacks 


are allowed to vaunt their specifics in this fashion with- 


out censure. Ifa man that has spent time and money 
in acquiring qualifying is to be under the ban of the 
Council for advertising, why not the quack, for he is 
very proud of claiming a relationship with the Council 
through his registration? This same advertising quack 
some time back adorned his door plate with the mystic 
letters of M.R.V.P.V.S. whatever that meant. Probably 
he himself didn’t know and didn’t care, so long as he 
had quantity, and might think it a good thing to plaster 
up as many or more than M.R.C.V.S., but on it being 
noticed in The Record the four first were taken off. 

I may have something to say shortly on a quack’s 
diagnosis and opinion of glanders and the support they 
receive from local authorities in such cases, merely 
because they happen to be their inspector. Why bless 
you sir, qualified opinions and the “ mallein” test are 
nothing compared to the diagnostic abilitics of a full 
blown quack, inflated wlth his own verbosity.— Yours etc. 

Tuomas Runoman, M.R.C.V.s. 


JUBILEE MEMORIAL FUND. 

Sir. 

T have the pleasure to inform you that the subscrip- 

tion list to the above fund is now open. Donations 
will be received and acknowledged by, yours faithfully, 
W. Wraae, Treasurer. 


THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Srr, 

I am afraid that the present is an excellent time for 
the advancement of Major Teanaut at the Board of 
Agriculture, and that you will get but scant support 
from the profession in your efforts to bring the question 
before the public. During the past year the profession 
has been engaged to a great extent on the very lucrative 
business of washing tripe, and an agitation against the 
advancement of Major Tennant would probably be in 
very bad taste during a continuation of the very paying 
business above alluded to. 

The gallant Major is therefore very fortunate in 
being raised at a time when the profession is so worthily 
engaged. Nevertheless Mr. Editor, peg away, you are 
doing good service, and will have quite a large following, 
and support against the flagrant injustice to the pro- 
fession—when it is too late. In the meantime, however, 
we are engaged in “ washing tripe.””—I am, yours very 


truly, 
INSPECTOR. 


Reading of the rumour of the appointment of Major 
Tennant as head of the Veterinary Department of the 
Board of Agriculture, I think it a disgrace to the veterin- 
ary profession, and I think it behoves all veterinary 
surgeons throughout the length and breadth of the land 
to write ail urge their Members of Parliament, town oF 
country, tv petition Parliament when it meets to resclD 
such an appointment, should it be made. Perhaps it 
would be wise to act through the veterinary medical 
associations throughout the country and thus obtai? 
greater unity and force of action.— Yours faithfully, 


J. Worstzy, M.R.C.VS. 
Ipswich, Jan, 12th, 1895. 


Communications, Booxs anpD Papers necerven :—Prof. 
M’Fadyean, Surg. Major Poole, Messrs. F. T. Harvey, 
W. Brown. J. Woisley, C. J. Reakes, T. Runciman, E. "- 
Hoare. 

American Veterinary Review (Jan.) Spratt’s Patent. 
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